DX’ Fol Committee Reports 


Piecemeal Progress’ Against Secrecy 


“Piecemeal progress” against “un- 
ustified secrecy imposed by federal of- 
ficials’” was reported by Sigma Delta 
Chi’s Advancement of Ireedom of In- 
ormation Committee at the fraternity’s 
0th annual national convention in In- 
dianapolis (November 1959). 

In a 32-page report, the Committee 
noted that “Federal bureaucracy has 
persisted in its ‘doctrine of executive 

rivilege,’ ” continued espousal of which 

y Lewis L. Strauss contributing to 
Congressional rejection of his nomina- 
tion by. President Eisenhower to be Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Limited gain 
against the privilege came in passage of 
a bill taking responsibility for withhold- 
ing foreign aid expenditures from agen- 
cy chiefs and centering it on the Presi- 
dent. 

The report gives a detailed chronol- 
ogy of “executive privilege develop- 
ments” during the past year, and 
deplores as support to the executive 
privilege doctrine the Supreme Court 
decision (6-29-59) rendering “policy- 
making bureaucrats” immune to libel 
action. 

Against victory in Congress in public 
release of Senate payrolls, the commit- 


tee balances a bill still pending after a 


long hassle that would make public ex- 
penditures of Congressmen traveling 
on public funds. 

On the score of open committee meet- 
ings, Congress is credited “with only 
slight improvement.” 

State access to information statutes, 
a particular concern of the SDX com- 
mittee for seven years, were adopted in 
six states (Alaska, Hawaii, Maine, New 
Mexico, Georgia, and Oklahoma). De- 
feat came in eight states (Arizona, Col- 
orado, New Hampshire, Montana, Nev- 
ada, Texas, West Virginia and Wyom- 
ing). The three-year “model” campaign 
in Maine is detailed. A spot check of 
twelve states indicated improvement of 
conditions following passage of access 
laws. 

Concluding sections of the report 
cover relations of the press with the 
courts (not growing any better with 
two court decisions showing “the law- 
yer’s growing desire to censor”) and 
photographic access (improved for TV 
by revocation of the equal time provi- 
sion, but otherwise experiencing a year 
of ups and downs). 


ee 


Legislators Pass Over 
Anti-Secrecy Statute 


In a series of three front-page articles 
(10-20, 21, 22-59) the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser has charged that “Secret meet- 
ings apparently have become the rule 
rather than the exception at the present 
legislative session.” 

An “alarming” increase in secret 
meetings traces especially to the doors 
of state representatives some of whom 
in the last legislative session voted for 
Hawaii’s anti-secrecy statute. 

_ Hawaii’s law bars government agen- 
cies, legislative or executive, from hold- 
ing secret sessions unless by a two- 
thirds recorded vote of given commit- 
tee membership. 

_ The attorney-general has not ruled 
on applicability of the provision to leg- 
islative meetings but Rep. Gill thinks it 
applies. He said, even if it didn’t, that 


legislators were setting “a terrible ex- 
ample. We tell other government bodies 
not to meet in private and then do it 
all the time ourselves.” 


The American Civil Liberties Union 
has congratulated the Harris Commit- 
tee on the quiz fraud hearings while 
cautioning against prolongation because 
“multiplication of testimony might lead 
to the conclusion that public exposure 
and punishment had become the moti- 
vating force behind the committee’s 
probe.” 


The Inter-American Press Associa- 
tion in annual meeting at San Francis- 
co, early October, decared the Domin- 
ican Republic, Paraguay, Nicaragua, 
and Bolivia in violation of freedom of 
the press. Concern was expressed for 
the continuing freedom of the Cuban 
press in the light of menacing remarks 
by Premier Castro. 


How Much Does Ike Know 
About Government Secrecy? 


President Eisenhower, Nov. 4 
press conference, said: 

“I have done my very best to 
make certain that every depart- 
ment and agency of the United 
States government makes available 
all information that is not obvi- 
ously detrimental to the national 
interest if it is disclosed at that 
time. 

“Sometimes it is a matter of 
timing, but I see no reason for 
secrecy, if it does not damage the 
United States, and I have tried to 
follow that policy. It is exactly 
what I meant when, somewhere 
about 1954, I put out a directive 
that gave the criteria by which 
these things should be measured. 

“This is a big government. I 
have no doubt that errors are 
made, but that is at least the pur- 
pose, my purpose, and I would 
think that if there are any more 
questions in detail, that I believe 
the place to go would be the Attor- 
ney General.” (UPI Story) 

V. M. Newton, Jr., in a letter 
dated Nov. 5 to Press Secretary 
Hagerty, said: 

“Frankly, I do not believe the 
President would make such a 
statement had he been given the 
facts.” 

Following a detail of some of 
the facts of suppression that have 
been forwarded the President by 
Newton’s SDX Fol Committee, 
Newton coucluded: “This is to 
urge most sincerely that you, as 
the President’s press attache, per- 
sonally submit to him the tremen- 
dous volume of evidence that sec- 
recy has been widely expanded in 
.the executive branch of federal 
government during the last seven 
years.” 

At the Dec. 2 press conference, 
William McGaffin, Chicago Daily 
News, asked the President if he 
had received the SDX freedom of 
information reports sent by New- 
ton and, if he had, what his re- 
actions were. 

Eisenhower apparently had not 
seen the reports. He said, “Well, 
I think I'll have to see the report 
and give you an answer, because 
I simply can’t answer on some- 
thing that I can’t recall the con- 
tents of.” 


Rigged laughter is out for CBS shows 
and that, says Rep. Peter F. Mack Jr. 
(Ill.), is a “step in the right direction.” 
(10-21-59) 


Glut of Coverage Poses Problems 


What to do when too many reporters 
cover an event, a problem highlighted 
by the Khrushchev visit, continues to 
plague public officials and newsmen. No 
one wants to restrict, but there is fairly 
general agreement that the media should 
introduce some controls to assure ade- 
quate coverage and press dignity. 

‘About 500 requests to accompany 
Eisenhower to Moscow next spring have 
been reported (11-3-59) — five times 
aircraft space allocated to the press. 
About 400 traveled Western Europe 
with Eisenhower. No one will ever know 
how many dogged Khrushchev while 
dodging silage on the Garst farm. Only 
80 newsmen, however, were expected to 
cover the president’s European-Asian 
tour in December. (Overseas Press Club 
Bulletin, 11-28-59.) 

Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller has 
tried to solve the coverage-glut problem 
by holding separate interviews for 
broadcasters and reporters. His two- 
platoon system has been born, though 
not without complaint, in his home 
state, but caused much criticism when 
Rockefeller introduced it to a Los An- 
geles press conference. 

Benjamin McKelway, Washington 
Star editor, told AP staffers in Kansas 
City (11-16-59) that overcoverage 
threatened press dignity. A pool ar- 
rangement might be a solution, he said, 
though he doubted it would ever come 


to success smacking as it did of regi- 
mentation and restriction of initiative. 

Economic brakes like the $4000 ticket 
for Eisenhower’s December junket could 
be expected to reduce coverage, but Mc- 
Kelway did not think an “economic 
weeding” either desirable or just. (Con- 
siderably less than half those originally 
requesting accreditation seem to have 
taken the December tour.) McKelway 
left it to the press to work out an equit- 
able selection system. 

So, too, did William T. Vosburgh, Jr., 
the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and 
American, who, appearing at the Fifth 
Annual Convention of New England So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, agreed the 
Khrushchev affair was “an unholy 
show” but said the answer “is not gov- 
ernment control and the press should do 
all it can to scotch such talk.” 

The problem appears to have been 
met parochially in an agreement be- 
tween New York International Airport 
authorities and reporters who have 
agreed on ground rules based on the 
pool idea for coverage of aircraft emer- 
gencies. (E&P, 10-17-59.) All accredited 
newsmen will be transported from an 
assembly point to the emergency scene, 
but only four elected by media and 
working as a pool for press, radio, TV 
and still photography will be taken to 
the medical center. 


Citizens Commissions Urged for Media 


President Robert M. Hutchins, Fund 
for the Republic, has charged the press 
as “clearly irresponsible” in remarks 
made for “The Corporation and the 
Economy,” a 122-page pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Because the press can not be con- 
trolled and because, as another com- 
mentator noted, the press does not have 
the “maturity to engage in really 
searching self-criticism,” Hueeine said, 
“About all you can do, it seems to me, 
is to try to imagine the best type of 
continuing appraisal of it.” 

For control of the press and other 
corporations, Hutchins argued, as he 
has in the past, for establishment of 
commissions. “The reason why commis- 
sions are recommended often is not be- 
cause they are easy, but because the 
only alternative between letting things 
run wild and controlling them through 
government action is criticism of some 
_ sort. This is one of the things that is 
grossly lacking in the United States as 
compared with England where the tradi- 
tion of the Royal Commission is estab- 
lished and under which many useful 


services have been performed.” 


An ad agency head’s suggestion that 
a citizens’ commission be established to 
make recommendations to TV_house- 
cleaners appealed to NBC, which plans 
to set up a five-member citizens commit- 
tee to study TV policies, but not to the 
other two major networks. 

CBS thought the idea buck passing. 
President Frank Stanton said, “What is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness, and eventually becomes govern- 
ment enterprise.” Also, “We must be 
masters of our own house, and rise or 
fall on our own performance.” 


The Netherlands Federation of Jour- 
nalists has voted to try out the commis- 
sion idea in a “Council for Journalism” 
to consider criticism of the press. Fol- 
lowing the.action, 30 members resigned 
from the Federation saying the Council 
might lead uniformity in journalistic 
practices. Composition of the Council 
is not known. 


A 39% tax on newspaper circulation 
went into effect in Alabama October 1. 
Newsboys collect it. 


Canon 35 Controversy 
Waxes in Oklahoma 


Harold E. Fellows, president of tha 
National Association of Broadcasters 
and Robert D. Swezey, chairman of the 
NAB Freedom of Information Commit 
tee, have urged Chief Justice Denver N 
Davison and the Court to reconsider its 
adoption (9-30-59) of Canon 35. The 
Oklahoma Supreme Court decision cov’ 
ers that court and those lower courts 
over which it has jurisdiction. The rul- 
ing does not apply to the Oklaho 
Criminal Court of Appeals which -i 
1958 ruled that there is no basis for 
distinction among the various types of. 
news media, including radio, television, 
and newspaper photography. In Okla- 
homa, this court is the highest appellate 
body for criminal cases. 

Mr. Swezey said: “Such a decision 
is most untimely in view of the study’ 
which has been initiated by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association to determine wheth- - 
er Canon 35 should be amended in the: 


light of the actual effect of broadcast ! 


2 
coverage... 


To his question “Shall it (the trial) 
be covered by the camera; should it be: 


transferred to radio or television?”, | 


Associate Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas answered before the. 
Iowa Bankers Association and other 
groups (11-4-59), “No.” 


He said, “The camel should be kept — 
out of the tent, lest he take it over com- | 
pletely. No spectacle is conducive to 


the quiet search for truth. Prosecutors 
and judges — as well as defense coun- 
sel— are human; and the temptation 
to play to the galleries will be stronger 
than they can resist.” 


A special Freedom of Information 
Subcommittee of NAB has approved 
preliminary plans for drafting a manual 
on broadcast coverage of court trials 
and other public proceedings. 

Frank P. Fogarty, Meredith WOW, 
Inc., Omaha, Neb., subcommittee chair- 
man, said the manual is being prepared 
to assist radio and television newsmen 
in actual coverage of public meetings 
and trials. It will contain concrete sug- 
gestions on unobtrusive use of broad- 
casting equipment and also will furnish 
guidance on proper conduct at these 
public meetings. 

The manual will supplement Broad- 
casting the News which was published 
by NAB last year under the supervision 
of the FoI Committee. 


Rep. Blatnik (Minn.) has asked com- 
mittee hearings for his bill (H. R. 
8259). that would restrict tobacco ad- 
vertising. 


~ . “Bulgaria’s Press: A Study in 

Control.” East Europe, November 

959 (Vol. 8, No. 11). pp. 30-34. 

| “A survey of newspaper publishing 

ind editing in one of the most tightly 

Bitrolted Soviet satellite countries.” 

. . “Echoes of Khrushchev Visit 

Still Rumbling Among Media.” Na- 

tional Press Photographer, November 

1959 (Vol. 14, No. 11). p. 1 fi. 

More repercussions from the chaotic 

coverage of the Khrushchev tour in 

the U.S. Unfavorable evaluations: in- 
describable confusion, overcrowding, 
lack of facilities, paralyzing security 
regulations, a too liberal press ac- 

- creditation policy, breakdown of State 
Department liaison with the press, 
and police hostility. 

. “James Hagerty.” Nieman Re- 
ports, October 1959 (Vol. XIII, No. 
4). pp. 32-33. 
Reprint of London Observer editorial 
of Aug. 30, 1959, adding little to 
knowledge of Hagerty. A brief “pro 
file” sketching “most powerful pres: 
officer in the world” as he goes 
through a day. 

. “Radio in the Soviet Bloc.” 

East Europe, November 1959 (Vol. 
8, No. 11). p. 12 ff. 
“A roundup of what the Communist- 
controlled radio in Eastern Europe 
is offering in the way of programs 
and facilities in its current drive to 
regain old audiences and win new 
ones at home and abroad. The article 
discusses the latest refinements in 
domestic programming, the growth in 
radio listening, and the size and 
content of foreign propaganda broad- 
casting.” 

‘orsyth, David P. “Wanted: A Sensible 

Approach to Privilege.” Iowa Pub- 
lisher, November 1959 (Vol. 31, No. 
11). p. 8 ff. 
Discusses the impracticality of basing 
reporter privilege on lawyer-client 
etc., precedent. Also disclaims First 
Amendment as basis. Says only sensi- 
ble approach should be based on the 
journalists’ codes of ethics. Cites de- 
cisions as evidence. 

uindstrom, Carl E. “Ethics and Respon- 

sibilities of American Newspapers.” 
The Quill, November 1959 (Vol. 
XLVII, No. 11). p. 80 ff. 
Questions whether newspapers should 
really be concerned with ethics — a 
broad and slippery term. “Virtue is 
a completely ingenuous quality. To 
wear it on your lapel is to lose it.” 
Asks if the press is fulfilling its high 
calling of keeping the people in- 
formed by printing enough news. 


Copyright v. the Right to Information 


Does a public servant have the right 
to copyright his speeches? Vice-Admi- 
ral Hyman G. Rickover has raised the 
question and federal Judge Alexander 
Holtzoff has answered yes. (10-23-59) 

Rickover has not protested abstract- 
ing of his speeches. He went to court 
when he learned a book of his speeches 
was to be published without his permis- 
sion and without payment to him. 

Critics of the decision fear it could 
lead to a time when it would be used as 
sanction for the copyrighting of all pa- 
pers amassed in the course of public 
careers sponsored and paid for by the 
people, thus making access to informa- 
tion difficult if not impossible. 

(Libraries stretching from Stanford 
University to Hyde Park are evidence 
of proprietary attitudes toward such pa- 
pers, copyright or no.) 

But do the papers belong to the peo- 
ple? Judge Holtzoff divided public of- 
ficials’ publications into three catego- 
ries; those doné in line of duty, those 
having no relation to duty, and those 
that may arise out of official communi- 
cations but which are done on the per- 
son’s own initiative as a literary effort. 
Only the first category, said the judge, is 
beyond copyright. He put the Rickover 
speeches in the third category. 


Meisler, Stanley. “Hidden Censors.” 

The Nation, October 10, 1959 (Vol. 
189, No. 11). pp. 207-210. 
Traces the censorship activity of the 
Post Office. Department and the pre- 
cedents upon which it is based. On 
shaky Constitutional grounds, the 
Post Office’s poor judgments are of- 
ten in public view only when Con- 
gress or the courts act. 

Pope, James S. “We have Just Begun 
the Fight for Press Freedom.” The 
Quill, November 1959 (Vol. XLVII, 
No. 11). pp. 39-41. 

Pope, long-time crusader for the peo- 
ple’s right to know, traces the battles 
and skirmishes of the last ten years 
in the Fol fight. Discusses contribu- 
tions of the leaders in the movement. 

Sterling, Donald J. Jr. “Behemoths of 
Fleet Street.” Nieman Reports, Octo- 
ber 1959 (Vol. XIII, No. 4). p 2 ff. 
Discusses towering circulation of 
British dailies and reasons for suc- 
cess in numbers. Explains differences 
between “serious” and “popular” pa- 
pers, ‘the British reporter, his train- 
ing, feeding, habits, etc. Sole value: 
thin picture of British press (“Lon- 
don” being nearly synonymous in 
this article) in the late 1950's. 

Trumbo, Dalton. “Hail, Blithe Spir- 
it! ..” The Nation, October 24, 1959 
(Vol. 189, No. 13). pp. 243-246. 
Interesting, brightly written commen- 
tary on “the quiz-whiz: fraud.” Says 


A related situation reared in the as- 
tronauts’ sale of their stories to Life. 
Alfred Friendly, Washington Post edi- 
tor, looked into the matter. (“No She- 
nanigans,” ASNE Bulletin, Nov. 1, 
1959, p. 5.) The astronauts’ bosses at 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration told him NASA would dis- 
close non-classified information to any 
asker, but that what the astronauts did 
with their personal stories was up to 
them. Friendly wonders about the 
rightness of this, whether or not public 
officials should write for pay about work 
they have been paid to do. History, as 
he notes, countenances the practice. 

The critics were incensed recently 
when the Defense Department would 
not allow Lt. Gen. Thomas S. Power to 
publish Design for Survival. There 
was no question but that the book would 
be copyrighted. Sometime before the de- 
partment made final decision, Powers 
waived all profits from the book. 

A Washington Post story (12-4-59) 
said Rickover over the past ten years 
has donated to children’s charities 
about $20,000 received for speeches, 
magazine articles, cash awards, and as 
royalties from his book, Education and 
Freedom. 


the crime Americans committed was 
that our innocence wasn’t violated be- 
cause we had none— we never did 
believe. “We expect the fight to be 
fixed, the advertisement to be false, 
etc.” 

Walsh, Edward J. “A World for Press 
Freedom.” Nieman Reports, October 
1959 (Vol. XIII, No. 4). pp. 3-5. 
After eight years of existence, Inter- 
national Press Institute is said to be 
emerging as “a world forum” and, 
more, a “court of appeals” to which 
its members may go when freedom of 
press is lost or imperiled. Interest and 
support of Asian journalists is noted. 
Article reports on Eighth General As- 
orgs of IPI in West Berlin, May, 


A Tight Door Comes Ajar 
Defense Secretary Gates has 
said (12-2-59) that all officials in 
the Defense Department have an 
obligation to see that maximum 
information is made public. 
Gates held his first press con- 


ference shortly after taking over 
duties of the office from Neil H. 
McElroy. He said he planned to 
hold a news conference every two 
weeks and to encourage army, na- 
vy, and air force secretaries to 
meet with the press, 
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Of News Stands and Campaigns to Keep Them Clean 


California 

Feature Press Service of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union (10-26-59) re- 
ports a book censorship drive that failed 
in California due in large part to the 
opposition of the president of a county’s 
Parent-Teachers Association. 

The San Mateo Citizen’s Committee 
for Better Reading Material claimed 
substantial citizen support of a book 
policing policy that would be based on 
lists banned by the National Office of 
Decent Literature. 

(San Mateo has been called in a news- 
paper association’s bulletin “one of the 
spawning grounds for a recent revival 
of anti-smut campaigns which now — 
1]-2-59 — are spreading throughout the 
state.”’) 

Though between 90 and 95 per cent 
of booksellers in the county had agreed 
to go along with the drive, collapse 
came when it was discovered the Com- 
mittee did not have the popular support 
claimed. 

The San Mateo City Council has 
criticized the police chief for ordering 
the November issue of Playboy off the 
stands. (In Elmhurst-Villa Park, IIl., the 
same magazine was supported by the 
Joint Citizens Committee for Decent 
Literature that did suggest banning 37 
other publications.) 

Ohio 

Censorship Bulletin. (American Book 
Publishers Council) reports (10-59) 
continuing growth of the four-year-old 
Citizens for Decent Literature organ- 
ized in Cleveland as a local group that 
now has branches throughout Ohio. 


A national conference held in Cleve- 
land in October 1958, brought 256 del- 
egates from 18 states and early in 1959 
another national meeting was held, this 
time in Cleveland, to complete plans for 
a “federation” working through head- 
quarters established in Cleveland. 

The CDL does not employ boycott, 
draws up no list of objectionable pub- 
lications. In its drive for “a more real- 
istic interpretation and enforcement of 
obscenity laws,” it uses a speakers’ bu- 
reau, letter-writing campaign, and as- 
sists local prosecutors with legal assist- 
ance and “expert witnesses.” 

Last summer the CDL pushed hard 
for an amendment to the Ohio nuisance 
law that would have removed newspa- 
pers and magazines from exemption to 
the law’s provisions. Governor DiSalle 
vetoed the amendment. The CDL re- 
moved his name from its letterhead. 
Said the governor: “I didn’t want my 
name there in the first place.” 


Texas 


Houston’s mayor warned that “A cen- 
sorship committee can very easily be- 
come too zealous and go overboard, 
creating the danger of violating free- 
dom of the press and other freedoms.” 
Public officials went along with the may- 
or and decided against establishing a 
censorship committee to campaign 
against allegedly obscene teenage lit- 
erature. 


lowa 
Attorney General Norman Erbe has 
proposed changes (11-5-59) in the 


state’s obscenity laws that would make 
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distribution of birth control informa: 
tion a penal offense. 

Erbe ordered 42 magazines off th 
stands last September and _ instructe 
county attorneys to prosecute any book- 
seller displaying them. Dealers appar- 
ently went along with Erbe voluntarily, 
for no prosecutions have resulted. 
Twenty-two of the publishers have asked: 
for a restraining order against Erbe. 

The magazine drive seems to be: 
against the “girlie” publications. The: 
drive to put wraps on birth control lit-. 
erature (it would still, by existing law.. 
be available to doctors and physicians) 
is, according to the attorney general, in 
its preliminary phases. (To the question: 
what would happen to activities of the 
Iowa Planned Parenthood Association, 
Erbe could give no answer.) 


Juvenile Naming Ordered 
Judge Elgin T. Fuller (Tenth Judi- 


cial Circuit, Missouri) has ordered law 
officials to make public the names and 
charges against juveniles in all traffic 
violation cases. 

Missouri’s juvenile code is generally 
considered to be as restrictive as any 
in the nation. Judge Fuller believes his 
order does not violate the spirit of the 
code’s intent to protect the juvenile 
from stigma because public stigma does 
not attach to traffic violations. 


A Moroccan law passed in Sentember 
that provides penalties for criticism of 
government, army, and police officials 
has caused the opposition party to sus- 
pend its five newspapers in protest. — 


